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SIR, 


A M not ſurpriſed that the uniform and 

obſtinate oppoſition of the Directors of 
the India Company, to any augmentation of 
Dividend for the Proprietors, ſhould appear 
to you (uninformed as you confeſs yourſelf ) 
to ariſe from an inability in the Company to 
ſupport any increaſe of diſburſements ; this 
is a natural and fair interpretation of the 
conduct of men whom you do not ſo much 
as know; but thoſe who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the India Com- 
pany abroad and at home, who ſee the daily 
combinations of various intereſts and circum- 
ſtances, and the powerful operations of 


A'S party, 
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party, muſt be convinced that this oppoſition 
proceeded Arn a APY ditterent and tels wee 


To * 
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Wherever we find affairs of conſequence 
managed for any length of time by a ſytem, 
we muſt allow, that there exiſts ſome prin- 
ciple of action. In order therefore to throw 
light on your queſtion, What is the 
« reaſon that the Directors were ſo averſe 
_ «to raiſe the Dividend of the Proprietors?“ 
we muſt endeavour to inveſtigate what their 
2 ont action has been. 

In the tien of oublick; affairs, 
an upright and able miniſter depends chiefly 
on .knawledge,: probity, and expediency 5 
from theſe ſources: he draws his principles of 
action; and while he adheres to ſuch krin- 
ciples, the. affairs he conducts mult gene- 
rally, if not always, go right. His firſt. 
2 is to acquire a perfect underſtanding. of 
the matter in hand; his next is to treat it 
with good faith; and having ſecured theſe 
two points, he can ee fall in ne 
ehe, HE | 


But as. 5 all Miniſters are not {hs Ber wich 
knowledge, probity and wiſdom, ſuch as 
are ee deſtitute of theſe eſſential 


qualities, 
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qualities, are obliged to make uſe of a ſubſli- 
tute, and this, I think, has invariably been 
found to be cunning, or ſomething worſe. 
Whenever therefore, we find a cunning 
Adminiſtration, we may ſafely conclude, 
that their counſels proceed not from the 
pure ſources abovementioned. 


- Cunning, I venture to lay down as the 
fource from whence theſe Directors, for 
ſome years paſt, have drawn thoſe principles 
of action on which they have founded their 
ſyſtem; and this ſyſtem had, and ſtill has, 
two objects; to impole on the Adminiſtra- 
tion of this country, and to ſerve their own 
particular friends. — We muſt, faid they, 
diminiſh the importance of the advantages 
obtained by Lord Clive's treaties, as much 
as poſſible, and repreſent the ſtare of our 
affairs, prior to thoſe treaties, as little hetter 
than ruinous: Thus we ſhall avoid rouſing 
the attention of the Miniſtry; we ſhall give 
time to our friends to engroſs the ſtock ; 
we ſhall ſteal a renewal of Charter on caſy 
terms; and theſe points being gained; we 
ſhall burſt forth at once into all the ſplendor 
of Eaſtern Pomp.— Whatever grounds the 
DireQors might have had for forming a 


judgment ſo little advantageous to Admini- 


ftration, the cunning was very ſhallow in- 
. ceed, 


- 
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2 deed, which led them to think, that they 
could impoſe on the many thouſand Proprie- 

tors, in whom the ſtock: was veſted; and 

who therefore were deeply intereſted in 

watching and detecting every attempt which 

could turn to their diſadvantage. 


In ſupport of my opinion, I muſt prove 


(agreeable to my own poſitions) that the 


meaſures purſued by the Directors ſince the 
acquiſition of territorial revenues in India, 
have neither been conſonant to ſound know- 


| ledge, ſtrict juftice, nor common prudence. 


And in caſe 1 fail in making out this charge, 
] am content not only to recant, but to take 
all ſhame to myſelf, and allow to them all 
pes praiſe and reſpect. 


My proofs I (hall ground on a ſhort, ſim- 


ple, but ſcrupulouſly true narration of facts, 


from the acquiſition of the Dewannee of the 


\ conquered provinces in India to the preſent 


hour. 195 


80 early as April 1766, the Directors 


received an account from Lord Clive, that 


Soujah Dewla, having been ſubdued, had 
been obliged to make good all the expences 
of the war, and that the Shaw-Zada (now 
wah had, by treaty, ceded to the Com- 


pany, 


| 
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pany, the Dewannee of the three provinces _ 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, reſerving to 

himſelf a penſion, and for the Nabob, in 
* Whoſe name the government of thoſe pro- 

vinces is ſtill carried on, an allowance ſuffi- 
cient to maintain the dignity. of his court. 
Whether there was any neceſſity for. ſuch 
large allowances to theſe conquered princes, 
one of them too a prince of our own creation, 
is not a diſquiſition for this place; the wiſ- 
dom however of ſecuring a barrier, by ſup- 
porting Soujah Dowla in the province of 
Oude, is leſs problematical, and, provided 
he can be kept perfectly dependent, his 
ſtrength, inſtead of being an objection, is 
an advantage; for, it is better to have no 
ally or barrier, than to have a weak one. 
But I beg pardon for this digreſſion. 
The firſt accounts the Directors received, 
were, that perfect peace was eſtabliſhed in 
India; that the Company had obtained a 
revenue of above four millions ſterling per 
ann.; that a debt of one million, bearing 
Io per cent. intereſt, had been paid off; that 
a large ſum for the China inveſtments had 
been remitted in ſpecie to Canton; that there 
remained money to a large amount in the 
treaſury; and that the annual ſurplus of 


revenue, after defraying all charges civil and 


military, would amount to more than two 
EY millions 
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Eilan / annually: The knoslelge, che 


wiſdom, the juſtice of the direction, muſt 


bave been very confined, indeed, not to 


point out to them, what was proper to he 
done in a ſituation ſo clearly ſtated as this; 
a knowledge of human nature would have 
taught them that this was a great criſis, not 
only in the affairs of the Company, but of this 
country: Prudence would have taught them 


that in order to render ſuch an acquiſition 


permanent, it was neceſſary to part with 
ſome of it; and juſtice would have con- 
vinced them, that it was their duty to ſerve 
both the Proptietors in their private, and the 
ſtate in its publick xt ; but unfortu- 
nately the Proprietors ad choſen a cunning 
direction; PING Klee e | 


For at a a general Court held i in Tas 1766, 
when a motion was made for an augmenta- 
tion of Dividend to eight per cent. it was 


carried in the negative through the influence 


of the gentleman who at that time acted as 


_ deputy Chairman, but who in reality con- 


ducted then, as he has more or leſs conti- 
nued to do ſince, the affairs of the Company ; 
upon his own narrow line: It was faid that 


whe company laboured at home under a heavy 
load of debt; that it was proper to diſcharge 
this debt; that affairs in India were fluctu- 


ating; 5 
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ating ; that we might loſe in the courſe of a 
year all the advantages we had gained; and 
that we ought to wait for an accumulation 
of wealth to allow an increaſe of Dividend. 
To all this it was replied, and unanſwerably 
too, That having diſcharged a debt of one 
million ſterl. bearing an intereſt of 10 per 
cent. there was a fund, without reckoning 
upon any other advantage, to encreaſe the 
Dividend in proportion to the intereſt paid 
annually for that debt, which being exactly 
100,0001. per ann. authoriſed an augmenta- 
tion of three per cent. upon the capital; that 
affairs in India were very reducible to cer- 
tain and fixed principles of reaſoning, for that 
military proweſs and diſcipline had never 
failed to ſecure ſucceſs in that country from 
the campaigns of Alexander the Great down 
to thoſe of even General Carnac; that an 
augmentation was not demanded in propor- 
tion to the ſucceſſes obtained, for that would 
amount to 75 per cent. but only as an ac- 
knowledgement that the Proprietors were, 


after the many imminent perils and riſks 


which they had run, to ceap ſome advantage 
from their perſeverance, and to taſte ſome 
of thoſe ſweets in which their ſervants wal- 
lowed at large; that one of their ſervants in 
particular enjoyed an annuity of one per cent. 
on their capital, while the entire 1 of 
nnn B 1 ra. 
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Proprietors only demanded an augmentation 
of two ; that it would be ridiculous to wait 
for an accumulation of - riches prior to a 
declaration of an increaſed Dividend, becauſe 
it would be impoſſible to. conceal the real 
ſtate of the Company, and therefore pur- 
chaſers would buy on ſpeculation; that 
ſuch a delay would give foreigners, who al- 
ready were in poſſeſſion of one third of the 
Stock, an opportunity to purchaſe large ſums 
at a low price ; and that the Proprietors, 
ſeeing the Directors pay no attention to the 
advantage of their Conſtituents, would not 
for the future place ſuch a confidence in 
them as would enable them to regulate their 
great acquiſitions in ſuch a manner as would 
ſecure harmony at home and permanency 
abroad. Theſe, and many other arguments 
to tlie ſame purpoſe, were uſed in vain; for 
a a cunning plan was laid, and the augmentation 
rejected. This was the firſt capital error; 


and as weak men are generally obſtinate, this 


error obſtinately perſiſted in ſince, has been 
the occaſion of all the blunders and errors 
e of ſo impotent a beginning. 


Had the Directors, when the firſt 1 
of the acquiſition of the Dewannee were re- 
ceived, convened a Court of Proprietors, and 


told them that a were happy to take the 
Un 7 earlieſt 
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earlieſt opportunity of manifeſting their at- 
tention to their intereſt, by declaring an im- 
mediate encreaſe of Dividend ; had. they at 
the ſame time demanded authority. from 
the Court to make an offering to the ſtate 
of ſuch annual ſum as their ſucceſſes in India 
might enable them to pay, for the protection 
and aid which they had received and might 
in time ſtand in need of, all the miſchiefs 
which have ſince ariſen from their conduct 
would have been avoided ; the Proprietors 
would have placed an unlimited confidence 
in their conduct; and the queſtion of right 
between the Company and the ſtate would 
never have come into agitation. _ 


The indignation of the Proprietors of large 
property was raiſed to an incredible pitch by 
this treatment; they publiſhed in a ſeries of 
papers the actual ſtate of their commercial 
and territorial affairs; they proved an annual 
and growing encreaſe of property to the 
Company of a million and a half ſterling ; 
they refuted in the ampleſt manner the argu- 
ments uſed to deceive the publick; they 
muſtered all their ſtrength for the enſuing 
Court; and in a word, they declared a Divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. Such however was 
the artifice of the Directors, that it was near 
a year before the Stock came to any perma- 
þ B 2 nent 
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nent price, reports being induſtriouſly ſpiced. 
tbatit was eaſy toaugment Dividends, but very 
difficult to pay them. The ſame game is now 
played over again with the ſame ſucceſs.— 
About this time (Sept. 1766.) his Majeſty's 8 
Miniſters ſet up their claim to the territorial 
revenues in right of the ſovereignty of Great 
Britain over all countries acquired by con- 
queſt. The Proprietors now had a double 
battle to fight; for Adminiſtration was cun- 
ning too, and inſtead of ſupporting the Pro- 
prietors (who wiſhed to ſerve the ſtate, and 
who were ready to acknowledge their claim 
on being paid a juſt indemnification for 
the expences ſuſtained and the riſks in- 
curred in obtaining the acquiſition) they 
Joined and protected the Directors, who de- 
nied that the Company was enriched by their 
conqueſts, or that the point of right termi- 
nated in the ſtate. About this time Mr. 
Sulivan, ever anxious to promote the good of 
his country, as well as the intereſt of the 
Company, which he bad ſerved ſo long, ſo 
faithfully, and ſo ably, offered to the Pro- 
prietors his plan of accommodation between 
them and the publick. 


This plan produced another frank the Di- 
rectors, in which they propoſed 12. per 
cent, to the Proprietors, (with increaſe af- 

1 terwards 
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terwards to 15 per cent.) and the like ſuing 
with participation of trade and revenues to 
the State: and this plan was carried, in pre- 
ference to the other, by a ballot of the Pro- 
prietors, but rejected by Adminiſtration 
It nevertheleſs ſerved the purpoſes of the 
Directors, by ſecurin g theit re- election, which 
came on immediately after; and ſo far in- 
deed their cunning was of uſe to them. By 
theſe propoſitions, however, they gave the 
lye to all their former aſſertions, avowing, 
at laſt, the true circumſtances of the Com- 
pany, which they had hitherto fo fooliſhly: 
and obſtinately denied, and which we — 
found them perſiſt in denying again. 
Very ſoon after the re- election of the Direc- 
tors, the Proprietors called a court, and voted 
a dividend of 124. per cent. to to themſelves, 
and 400,000). per annum to the publick, as 
a temporary agreement; and ſuch was the 
good faith of the Proprietors, that they. did 
not even include both votes in the ſame pro- 
poſition, truſting that an Adminiſtration 
which they thus laboured to ſerve, could 
not combine to cheat them. They forgot 
however that the Adminiſtration was cun- 
ning; and they never once dreamt that they 
would take the ſum offered to themſelves, 
and that (at the deſire of the Directors, the 
very Directors who the month before pro- 


poſed 
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poſed this very dividend of 12: per cent.) 
they would procure an Act of! Parliament 
to reſcind and reſtrict their Dividend to 10 

cent. not to be augmented before the 
next ſeſſion. While this queſtion was agi- 
tated in Parliament, ſuch papers were called 
for by the Members, and ſuch evidences 
were examined at the bar of both houſes, as 

t an end to all doubt concerning the 
riches and actual ſituation of the Company. 
The Directors however ſtill continued cun- 
ning, and being beat from their former, they 
now betook themſelves to freſh ground. 


It was knowedgsd chat the Company 
was very rich in India, but then it was very 

r in England; a large: debt was due to 
the Bank; a larger ſtill was due for freight; 
the warchouſes were full of goods; too large 
quantities, if brought to market, would 
Jower the prices; all the ſimple contract 
debts muſt be paid off; they did not think 
they had a right to have ſo many Bonds out- 
ſtanding; and, in a word, it was roundly 
afferted that no increaſe of Dividend, let 
their circumſtances be what they would, 
ought to take place but from their caſh ac- 
count, after the liquidation of all theſe debts. 
In vain was it objected, that theſe poſitions 


were contrary to the very nature and effence 
of 
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of commerce; that it would be abſurd: to 
pay off debts bearing three per cent. intereſt, 
when 17 fer cent, could be gained by em- 
ploying the money in trade; that the Bank 
ſubſiſted by diſcounting of bills, and conſe- 
quently muſt ſuffer eſſentiallyß by being 
paid off; that ability in trade conſiſted in 
keeping as much money as poſſible inveſted 
in goods, and as little as poſſible in caſh; 
that goods in warehouſes were equal to mo- 
ney in bank; that it was our buſineſs to ſell 
for ſmall profits, in order to cut off compe- 
tition in the foreign companies; that our 
bonds did not amount to the ſum allowed by 
charter; that inſtead of diminiſhing the 
quantity of our bonds, it would be ſervice- 
able both to commerce and the ſtate to aug- 
ment their numbers, which could not be 
denied, while theſe bonds bore a premium, 
and while an increaſe of trade brought an 
increaſe of revenue by cuſtoms and exciſe; 
with many other arguments equally ſolid; 
but all had no effect; for it was the opinion 
of a very great man at the head of the law, 
(who by the bye changes his opinions won- 
derfully often and eaſily) that the Company 
had no right to divide but from its caſh ac- 
count. 


Ridi- 
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Ridiculous as this poſition is (for in order 
to divide more we muſt trade leſs) it was 
determined, but not without a moſt remark- 
able proteſt, that the Dividend of the Com- 
pany ſhould be reſtrained till the firſt of Fe- 
bruary 1769, the caſh account not autho- 
riſing an augmentation of Dividend ſooner. 


The year 1767 produced a conſider- 
able occurrence in the India direction, I 
mean the commencement of a new intereſt. 
Mr. R-—s, whoſe connections lead him 
to an invariable oppoſition to Mr. 8—— n, 
rather than admit him (ſingle and un- 
ſupported by any thing but his abilities) into 
the direction, ſuffered a powerful faction to 
break in upon himſelf, contractors and mo- 
ney-jobbers. Theſe, inſtead of joining him 
as he expected, united themſelves to Mr. 
I——s, who, before their acceſſion, was 
ſupported principally by the aid of Mr. 
$——n's friends. Being now ſtrong enough 
to ſet up for himſelf, Mr. I com- 
menced an open hoſtility to Mr. Rs, 
and would certainly have defeated him, if 
the oppoſition had not obliged the Direc- 
tors in general to join for their common pre- 
ſervation in an ill cemented union, which 
we have ſeen drop to pieces as oft as ſelf- 
intereſt intervened, This party of Mr. I—s's 
| however 
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however has never cordially concurred in the 
ſyſtem of decrying the circumſtances of the 
Company and deprefling the ſtock. 


From what has been ſaid, it is not diffi- 
cult to form an idea of the direction which 
took place in 1768. A money-making in- 
tereſt prevailed in their Councils; money 
may be made two ways; conſequently, to- 
day we may depend upon an encreafe of 
_ dividend ; to-morrow the ſituation of the 

Company will not allow it. To-day the 
eſtimate given in to Parliament relative to 
the caſh account holds good to a farthing ; 
| to-mgrrow there is a great deficiency in the 
fale of teas, and the Egmont has loſt her 
paſſage for this year. To-day the raw ſilks 
have fold wonderfully, and the long cloths 
have exceeded our expectation ten per cent. 
to-morrow the Egmont is arrived; Hyder 
Allee is ſtill in the field; the war coſts 
600,002 J. per annum above the peace eſta- 
bliſhment, and Lord Clive's eſtimate of the 
revenues falls ſhort $00,000 J. In a word, 
there is no following them through all their 
turnings and windings. It is from a general 
Court of election alone that the Proprietors 
can expect juſtice, as it was from the Pro- 
prietors alone that Government have ob- 


tained a fair and equitable partition of the 
| | advan- 
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advantages obtained in India. Had the Ad- 
miniſtration ſupported, inſtead of depreſſing, 
the Proprietors, this great queſtion had been 
eaſily decided, and the intereſt of the Public 
and the Company would from the firſt 
have gone, as they ought to do, hand in 
Hand. It is evident that the Directors did 
not wiſh for an agreement; the firſt thing 
the Proprietors did upon their Re- election 
was to give them authority to treat with 
Adminiſtration for an accommodation; and 
they ſeemed on all occaſions induftriouſly to 
avoid it, or to do it in a way calculated to 
prevent ſucceſs. Inſtead of an open and in- 
genuous communication, they had recourſe 
to chicane and little fineſſe; and when the 
agreement was at laſt actually carried, it was 
not without the utmoſt oppoſition from 
them. The Direction of 1767 acknow- 
ledged that we were rich in India, but we 
were poor in England; that of 1768 al- 


_ - Jowed wealth in both, but the caſh account 


was low; in 1769 we are rich, it is true, in 
England, but we maintain a very expenſive 
war in India. At this rate, were we in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the riches of the Eaft, excuſes 


would never be wanting. 


In order to conclude a ſubjeck, which, 
oth my manner of handling it, muſt, I fear, 
have 
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have tired the reader, I will ſtate the affairs 
of India, not in their real flouriſhing condi- 
tion, but in the way the Direction ſtated 
them lately; and if the inference drawn 
from thence, after allowing half a million 
per annum to Government, authoriſes a much 
larger dividend than that contended for 
lately, held out to them often, once actu- 
ally offered, and twice reſtrained, I hope I 
ſhall not be thought to have gone too far in 
ſaying that the affairs of this great Com- 
pany, a Company which already furniſhes 
near one fourth of the revenues of the ſtate, 
have not been managed with ability, equity, 
nor wiſdom, 


Mr. R s, in his public examination 
on oath, acknowledged that the profits on 
trade alone amounted on an average of ten 
years to 600,000 /, per annum. All ſimple 
contract debts in England will be paid off by 
the firſt of Auguſt. The ware-houſes, in 
England are full of goods, to the amount of 
ſome millions. Our outward bound ſhips are 
valuably laden; our homeward bound ſhips 
the ſame; all theſe things muſt be e 
but, ſay che Directors, Lord Clive's account 
of the revenues falls ſhort zoo, oo J. The 
war has exhauſted the treaſury in India, it 
coſts 600,000. per annum, and we do not 
C2 . know 
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know how it will terminate.---Be it ſo then, 
let us allow things juſt as they ſtate them; 
let us allow the war to laſt for ten years; let 
us annihilate all the goods in our ware- 
houſes and at ſea; let us drop the profits on 
trade, which are fobentgent per cent. per ann. 
and which no Government, not even the 
moſt deſpotic, has a right to touch; and then 
let us ſee what dividend will after all remain 
to the Proprietors. 


R E V E N U E. 


The revenues of Bengal and Bahar have 
been uſually rated at 3, 500, ooo l. 
but I ſhall ſtate them, to avoid all poſſi- 
bility of diſpute, at the loweſt eſtimate 
I have yet heard them reduced to, viz. 1 2,680,000 


Ditto, of Orixa = 8 130,000 

Ditto, of the Company's lands, prior to 
the Dewannce <= + --''* 625, ooo 
Cuſtoms, duties, &c. — > 130, oco 
Revenues of the five Northern Circars 450,000 

Ditto, of the Coromandel eſtabliſhment, 
over and above its expences = - 90,000 
* K 5 & — 


L. 4,105,000 


t 7 
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({ #25 )) + 
EXPENCE. 


Civil and military eſtabliſhment 

of Bengal, including marine 

and fortifications * F. 950,000 
Penſion to the King and Nabob 930, ooo 
Expence exceeding the revenues 
of Bombay, Bencoolen and 

St, Helena - . - - 65,000 
Abatement for revenues of 

Orixa, which perhaps may 

not be recoyered for ſome 

years ; 1 30,000 

| | ——◻œ◻œ4-2 77, 500 


Balance . 2,027,500 


Deduct again for an error in 
eſtimate, which however may 
and ought to be remedied . 300,000 
Ditto, for extraordinary ex, 
pences of a war which muſt 
ſoon be terminated with reſti- 
tution of all expences - 600,000 
Jo be paid to Government = 400,000 | 
| | | 1,300,000 


— — 


: 


Than fill remaining for dividend | 
to Proprietors - - — - FL, 721,00 
Which, on a capital of 3,200,000 1, WE. —_ 


per cent. 


* 
% 
CY 


( Y 22> )g 


Was there then either wiſdom, probity or 
ability in reſtraining the Proprietors from | 
dividing 12 per cent.? Is it not on the 
contrary evident that the Company can afford 
this Dividend to their Proprietors, an equal 
ſum to Government, and lay up a million 
ſterling per ann. from profits of trade and 
ſurplus of revenues, to be lent afterwards to 
| Government, (for what elſe can be done with 
it) at a very low intereſt? And to ſhew that 
this is not an exaggerated ſtate, I appeal to 
the annual accounts made up every year in 
the month of June, which confeſs an accu- 
mulation of one million four hundred thou- 
fand pounds in the year 1767; and nearly 
as much in 1768.— But if this is the ſtate of 
the Company at preſent, what will it be 
enabled to do when the penſions to the King 
and the Nabob fall in; when the war on the 
coaſt ceaſes; when the revenues of the De- 
can, for which the foundation is already 
laid, are paid into the treaſury of Madraſs in 
the ſame manner as thoſe of Bengal are to 
the Treaſury of Calcutta; when the trade 
of foreign companies is dropt from inability 
of competition with England; and when 
the commerce of this country is encreaſed 
in a ratio of all theſe concurrent circum- 
ſtances? But I beg pardon of the Directors 


8 for 


for launching out at this unſeaſonable time 
into this extended view of futurity ; I know 


| how limited their underſtandings are, and I 
mean not totally to confound them. 


1 am, 


$18, 


Your moſt humble Servant. g 


